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A PERSONAL LETTER FROM 
PRESIDENT PFLAUM 





523 So. Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dear Members of Pi Kappa Delta: 


‘I am taking this means of keeping in touch with you. If I 
could I would like to write to each chapter a personal letter but 
time and money will not permit. Believe me this letter is never- 
theless most sincere. If you can find the time, drop me a few 
lines. I will be glad to hear from you and to receive advice and 
suggestions as to ways and means of bettering our organization. 
You see I am a student for this year and you know how busy 
that keeps a person. 


There are a number of things I would like to call your at- 
tention. 


First, I hope you will have the best and most beneficial year 
that your chapter has ever had. Good luck to you. 


Second, Your National Council has been busy all summer 
making plans and I want to let you know what we are doing. 
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Third, We are making very careful and extensive plans for 
the next Convention. It comes in 1932, and we hope that you 
are looking forward to its coming and are making plans and 
budgeting your funds for the convention attendance. If it is at 
all possible could you lay aside this year a small amount of your 
forensic budget for convention expenses and then add to it next 
year and bring a large delegation? 

Fourth, We are trying to perfect a contest system for the 
convention. We expect to retain the five rounds of debate for 
all teams before we eliminate. We are planning elimination 
contests for extempore and oratory, improving on the last con- 
vention contests. 

Fifth, We believe we can perfect a system for handling the 
debate contests, territorrial distribution, announcements, sched- 
ules, and room situations. I am going to get committees to han- 
dle those things instead of national officers who are overworked. 

Sixth, Bigger and better business meetings. 

Seventh, An Alumni Association. 

Eighth, Don’t forget to send your forensic and chapter news 
to Editor McCarty. We want to hear from you and know what 
you are doing. 

Ninth, Consult the cover page of the Forensic for commit- 
tees and help these committees to do their work. 

Tenth, Let us make each provincial meeting this year 100 
per cent efficient. Boost for your province. 

You see, friends, it is easy to give advice. To carry out the 
suggestions is the real problem. 


With best wishes, I am 
Fraternally yours, 


GEO. R. R. PFLAUM. 


P. $8.—The committees that have been appointed, as well as the 
other appointive offices will be printed on the inside of the For- 
ensic cover. G. RB. B. P. 
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REPORT ON CHAPTER ACHIEVEMENTS 
AT NATIONAL TOURNAMENTS — 


Prepared by a Special Committee 
Appointed by President Pflaum 


a a ee eee 


Pursuant to resolution adopted at the recent biennial con- 
vention, there is presented here a report of chapter achieve- 
ments prepared by a committee appointed for that purpose by 
President Pflaum. The report takes in the three recent national 
tournaments and lists for each chapter the number of contests 
it won. 


For debate it includes all debates won in the preliminary, 
semi-final and final rounds. Byes have not been counted. Teams 
passing into the succeeding round by default of their opponents 
have been treated as drawing a bye. 


For oratory and extempore speaking any rank in the upper 
half of the contesting group in the preliminary, semi-final, and 
final contests has been considered as a contest won. That is, if 
there were six orators in a section, the three ranking highest 
were credited with having won a contest; the lower three as 
having lost. In case of five contestants, third place was con- 
sidered as a contest won if, as a result of that rank, the partici- 
pant was entitled to compete in the next round of the series. 
If he was not so entitled, third rank was considered as being in 
the lower half of the group. The same rule was used in cases 
of seven and nine contestants. 


In the report itself, the figures indicate the total number 
of contests won by the chapter in each tournament. A cipher 
indicates that representatives of the chapter participated, but 
failed to win a contest. A dash (—) indicates that the chapter 
did not compete in that tournament. Double asterisks (**) in- 
dicate that the chapter was not at that time a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta. 


Wherever a number of chapters had the same total score, 
we placed first those chapters which achieved that score with 
less than three tournaments of membership and competition. 


The report has been compiled with care, but in any under- 
taking as detailed as this, errors are likely to occur. Chapters 
believing their score to be erroneous will kindly write the chair- 
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man of this committee about it. The records will be re-exam- 
ined and necessary corrections made and published. 

The resolution adopted at the convention at Wichita also 
called for recommendations from this committee. The commit- 
tee will take further time in studying this report and make its 
recommendations at the next convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bruno E. Jacob, Ripon College 
N. S. James, Oshkosh Teachers College 
Guy E. Oliver, North Central College. 


CONTESTS WON AT NATIONAL TOURNAMENTS 


Chapter 1928 1930 Total 
Morningside 18 12 38 
U. of California, L. A 13 18 37 
Nebraska Wesleyan 10 15 33 
Southwestern (Kans) f 10 18 33 
William Jewell 14 11 32 
Aberdeen Teachers 8 12 31 
Bethany 11 15 31 
Augustana 8 17 31 
Macalester 11 10 28 
Redlands 10 12 27 

12 12 27 
Central (Mo.) 8 12 27 
Simpson 9 10 26 
So. Dakota State 11 11 24 
Pittsburg Teachers 10 * 8 24 
Wichita 4 16 23 
Monmouth 9 22 
St. Thomas 22 
21 
21 
21 
19 
19 
18 
18 
17 
17 
eS a 17 
Heidelberg 16 
BG WEEN Ale Sed tainted Janbab uments 16 
Baylor College 6 16 
Madison Teachers 15 


_ 
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_ 
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Colorado Teachers 


Emporia Teachers 
Gustavus Adolphus 
College of Emporia 
North Central 
Dakota Wesleyan 


_ 
tb 
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Chapter 1926 1928 1930 Total 


Michigan State College 
Sioux Falls 

Oklahoma Baptist 
Hamline 

Central (Mo.) Teachers 
Michigan Normal 
College of Pacific 

W. Va. Wesleyan 
Culver-Stockton 
Sterling 

East Texas Normal 


12 14 
5 13 
9 13 

10 13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 
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10 
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Alva Teachers 
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Bowling Green 
Denton Teachers 


Ill. Wesleyan 
Kalamazoo 
Westminster 
Parsons 
Jamestown 
Western Union 
Colorado Aggies 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Cal Tec 
Howard-Payne 
Western State 
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* 
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Baylor University 
Texas Christian 
Yankton 

RE wcldendvendsccnnscasepeamus 
Olivet 

Maryville 

Linfield 

McKendree 
Simmons University 
Wake Forest 
Washburn 

Iowa Central 
Eureka 
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Puget Sound 
Wheaton 
Ottawa 
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Chapter 1926 1928 1930 Total 
79. Oklahoma A. & M. --.--..-.--.----- 0 2 3 5 
Ps SN nb cchisecacnbcshienanndeoe 0 1 4 5 
By (I oe oS oc aenenion 3 — 2 5 
83. Montana: State ............. same ee 0 4 5 
83. Missouri Wesleyan -.-.--.------- 1 4 _ 5 
Bk. TID seecctvrcaicnsrureel aioe arears incites 0 —- 5 5 
I - 1 III os desde adios et ah entered as arated oe 2 2 4 
8 VWiewinin Tosehere ......26-....- oe 2 2 4 
Se Ee a ee ee 0 1 3 4 
Se, ED ccm dnidicwsetene ee 1 3 — 4 
Un i i ala ieee tebe —_— 2 2 4 
ek. DE © Sis ctciin ck cncewns 1 — 2 3 
Sita cuss te cwncedaesaaae — 2 1 3 
92. Kansas Wesleyan --.-..--------- 1 — 2 3 
es. SEE ‘aismckiccumcktebentuwaias 0 1 2 3 
Be I eieereecicia a atanb nan arcnimnin aenekaonens 1 2 — 3 
Pi! CR sta tanintthinintahrenetin genie —_— ee 3 3 
i, ee 2 —— 1 3 
i gE ree _ 1 2 3 
98. Okla. Col. for Women ........... 3 — 0 3 
URE wedhev cbs eaakbensuamnated oe 0 2 2 
ES See eee ve 0 2 2 
RR eS _ 2 —_ 2 
Be. SD, catuthisneniemnadeowiens — — 2 2 
PE! SY ctidviaktibanenndenahamane _— 2 _- 2 
104. Kearney Teachers --.----------- _— -— 2 2 
105. Kentucky Wesleyan -.---._------ — — 2 2 
Be CE cccuctucdmeiséinehbobancwen 0 0 2 2 
ee eee 2 — — 2 
Bs ~ SE cna isckn mem batnnneaennaeies — 2 — 2 
109. Sam Houston Teachers -..--.-~-- o ee 1 1 
CE SEER nbuccucbeneesenecnnowine ee ee 1 1 
Bea, IIE nice pease cbarncakdarienindesmerainade _— 1 — 1 
SER: RE ID * hice ctw sccnbcacsnmsscu 0 1 — 1 
RR eee 1 — — 1 
Ee: DED. tevpccmensecnsticbhuanten 1 0 _— 1 
Ce a ee eee _ 1 — 1 
Be: - We tbe <iedcumvsiunehgieniniie _ — 1 1 
eS ES ee 0 1 ~- 1 
BE. ED tcnaéennddnatpavmdciebente — 1 _ 1 
1. 6. W. Ga.) Teadhets ...uccss-5- ee oe o ag 
120. Kirksville Teachers -.-..-.-----. se se se oe 
Fe eee oe oe oe oe 
Be EE ectaredcdteancnatactabenen oe oe 0 0 
SR 8 Ee ee 0 _— _- 0 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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% 
THE EDUCATOR LOOKS AT DEBATE 
By A. CRAIG BAIRD 
Professor of Speech, State University of Iowa 
(Delivered at the National Convention of Pi Kappa Delta, 
Wichita, Kansas, April 2, 1930.) 
m ® 








We teachers and promoters of debate have acquired a com- 
mendable serenity as we ply our art. Tradition and perform- 
ance alike reassure us. Old debaters come back to testify that 
nothing in the curriculum or out of it has been of such practi- 
cal benefit as debating. The multiplication of college teams in 
recent years, the newer vogue of transatlantic and transpacific 
trips, the amazing growth of statewide high school leagues and 
of organizations like Pi Kappa Delta, the inspiring spectacle of 
gatherings where scores of colleges compete in forensics, all 
confirm our complacency. 

From certain quarters, however, have come from time to 
time disquieting echoes. These rumblings began twenty years 
ago when Roosevelt castigated debaters ——————_______ 
for their alleged insincerity in speak- | O!ldfashioned eloquence 
ing. These criticisms have perisisted. | SSuse its seokeemen 
Recurrent articles in School and Socie- failed to square with 
ty, the Educational Review, and other | sane educational prac- 
magazines* have characterized debat- = 
ing as “sophism institutionalized” and as a “cause of mind be- 
wilderment.” Leading the van have been teachers and leaders 
of education like Professor Fretwell of Columbia, Superintendent 
McAndrews of Chicago, and Professor Overstreet of New York 
University, who have proceeded more by implication than by 
direct attack. The cumulative effect of these thrusts has been 
to bring us to the stark realization that debating is at the bar 
of education, and that these critics would damn it and all its 
works. 

The indictment may be briefly stated: Courses in the col- 
lege curriculum that genuinely educate should (1) encourage 
sane and thorough thinking, (2) foster intellectual honesty, (3) 





*“On College Debating,” R. Withington, School and Society, 27:770-4 June 30, 
1928; “The Cost of Debating,” A. Comstock, Hducational Review, 70:24-5 June, 
1925; “Debating: Sophism Institutionalized,” V. L. Mangum, Educational Re- 
view, 74:195-200, Nov. 1927; “Mind Bedevilment Caused by Debates,” V. L. Man- 
gum, Educational Review, 74:255-6, Oct. 1927. 
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encourage a scientific attitude in stating and solving problems, 
(4) and provide a serviceable tool or skill that may be trans- 
ferred to the post academic life. 

Argumentation and debate, according to the charge, vio- 
lates each of these basic tests. First, like intercollegiate ath- 
letics, it rests upon a foundation of rampant competition. Sec- 
ondly, it creates a closed mind with an unyielding affirmative 
and a never-die negative, with a vast gulf between. The real 

educator, on the contrary, views ques- 
tions as multilateral rather than bi- 
Competition has led to . i 
interest, and interest | Jateral, enters discassion but carefully 
has led to most gratify. | avoids primitive verbal combats. Third, 
ing results. argument as practiced reverses the 
 ——————————— problem-and-solution method underly- 
ing sound thinking. Dewey in his “How to Think” describes 
mental procedure as stating a problem, gathering and organiz- 
ing the materials, testing the thought, and acting on the results. 
Formal debaters seem to begin with the conclusion and search 
for facts to substantiate their point. The process is deductive 
rather than inductive. The conclusion determines the selection 
of facts, whereas the facts should determine the conclusion. A 
fourth charge is that debaters think only superficially because 
they often handle subjects that confuse the wisest statesmen. 
Further, these debaters are said to practice sophistry and in- 
sincerity, that is, glib talk on either side of the issue. A final 
indictment is that debating is artificial and offers little that may 
carry over into typical life situations. 


These pronouncements need not be taken too seriously. 
They do, however, encourage us to reexamine our moorings. In 
any case they remind us that our practices should have educa- 
tional value. Oldfashioned eloquence fell into disrepute because 
its spokesmen failed to square with sane educational practice. 
May we be forewarned and keep our own house in order. 

Let us examine briefly each of the five criticisms. First, 
is competition as a central feature of debating courses and ex- 
tracurricular practice justified? Are debates before judges, 
leagues, and national tournaments educationally sound? De- 
spite educational misgivings, I find little objection. The univer- 
sal human trait of rivalry has been repeatedly capitalized edu- 
cationally to create competition. Competition has led to inter- 
est, and interest has led to most gratifying results. Every edu- 
cator has adopted competition or the same spirit as a stimulus. 
Cambridge and Oxford, for example, by their elaborate systems 
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of prizes and graduation honors have built up keen competition 
and with splendid results. President Lowell of Harvard has 
said that as a result of these honors, “by the Isis and the Cam 
there is probably more hard study done in subjects not of a pro- 
fessional character than in any other universities in the world.” 
What has happened in American education in respect to debat- 
ing? Why, a hard but engrossing competitive game has been 
evolved. The result has been that prob- 

ably no other subject in the non-profes- | piscussion 

sional school curriculum has had similar ideal method of solving 
motivation. Courses in history, Eng- | qestions. 

lish, or other subjects have by and large 
been unable to provide equally strong incentives for work. 
In a large measure the growth of modern departments of speech 
in colleges, the expansion of our public speaking activities, even 
the educational reputation of some institutions themselves have 
grown out of this factor of competition in forensics. The con- 
clusion, then, is that judges, whether they be audience or critic 
judges, have served a wise educational purpose. Wholly to re- 
ject the debate decision as some of our brethren propose is to 
reject a technique educationally sound and practicable. 


But, say the educators, the excesses of competition must be 
avoided. It is true that overemphasis on winning whether in 
athletics, scholastic honors, debating, or what not, destroys the 
sport. Our purpose will be to clip the overgrowth but not to 
destroy the tree. For example, a wholesome antidote to competi- 
tive debate is the decisionless contest, or the audience vote on 
the merits of the question. I for one, however, am not ready to 
throw overboard the debate judges. They are a symbol of this 
better competitive system and may be excellent educational 
agents. 


What of the charge that the debater is guilty of a closed 
mind and that the only way to improve the art educationally is 
to substitute open-minded discussion? We teachers and practi- 
tioners of argument have no quarrel with those who style them- 
selves “constructionists” in debating. In fact discussion, with 
‘ its multilateral attitudes and its cooperative mood, is an ideal 
method of solving questions. Debating people must know this 
technique and apply it on many an occasion. It is clearly set 
forth in that invaluable little book by Sheffield, “Joining in Pub- 
lic Discussion.” The only difficulty with discussion is that it has 
its limitations. After analysis and synthesis have been com- 
pleted, the tariff, world court, and a host of other perplexing 
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problems are still unsettled. Yet the world must go on. Legis: 
lative assemblies must get things done. Hence open debate is 
often a necessary complement or consequent to discussion. As for 
the tendency of debaters to cling to their fixed affirmative or 
negative, the fact that the same team argues affirmatively and 
later argues negatively with equal success is a sufficient augury 
of open-mindedness. Such knowledge of both sides is surely a 
splendid corrective for the closed mind. 

Consider another charge. Does debating reverse the en- 
lightened process of inductive truth-seeking? Again and again 
this criticism is offered. Sometimes, I 
Educationally it does| admit, the debater has a question 
matter whether one has | thrust upon him and is told to dig up 
eee ae Pity Pe the facts accordingly. In general, how- 
bate coaches to encour- ever, is it not obvious that argumenta- 
age the maturing of | tion is ideally organized to carry out 
convictions. this much desired educational sequence 
of stating or formulating the problem, 
gathering the data, organizing the arguments, testing them, and 
then stating the conclusion? Those trained in debate are, I find, 
much better prepared to go forward with serious research work 
of the graduate school than are those who have not been so train- 
ed. It is this method of analysis and marshalling evidence to an 
end rather than the preliminary formulation of a hard and fast 
point of view that is most characteristic of debating. De- 
bating, therefore, does use a sound educational formula. 


A more frequently repeated objection to debating is that it 
breeds sophistry and insincerity. The issue at the bottom is 
whether the game element is the means or the end. If the aim 
is merely to display strategy and win, then I doubt the wisdom 
of supporting the game. I assume, however, that as investiga- 
tors we are primarily after the truth. It follows that if we 
publicly represent ourselves as strongly affirmative whereas our 
secret ballot is negative, then we are exposing ourselves to the 
Rooseveltian criticism. Do not misunderstand me. Debating 
tournaments or other contests in which the same speakers alter- 
nate sides make’it clear that the truth of each side is being as 
effectively stated as possible. With such understanding, the 
performances are educationally defensible. And it may be added 
that on many questions the debaters find the contentions so ev- 
enly balanced as to have little set bias in favor of either side. 
What I am saying, however, is that educationally it does matter 
whether one has convictions, that it is the business of debate 
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coaches to encourage the maturing of convictions, that through 
study and self-analysis the speaker should clarify his attitude 
on great questions, and that if he has convictions his public ad- 
dresses should square with his beliefs. We are all agreed, I be- 
lieve, with Roosevelt’s statement that “what we need is to turn 
out of colleges young men with ardent convictions on the side of 
right.” 

A final charge is that debating does not prepare for practi- 
cal life. The refutation is easy. The excellent practical train- 
ing as preparation for the professions, law, preaching, salesman- 
ship is obvious. The testimony in favor of argumentation is 
endless. A recent example is that of thirty-year-old President 
Hutchins of Chicago University, who has acknowledged the out- 
standing benefit that came to him as a debater at Yale ten years 
ago. But what of the results to those in the non-professional 
field? Here, too, knowledge of propositions, analysis, and plat- 
form training count. The best instrument for creative citizen- 
ship is, in my opinion, this experience with public questions. 
The best technique for grappling with typical problems is this 
training in the systematic analysis in connection with argument. 
And to conclude, the best preparation for speech-making is in 
the discipline of those compact logical college debates. The 
speech most desired today and tomorrow beyond the campus is a 
short, well-organized informative statement to be delivered to a 
business executive, or over the radio, or at a community club. 
College debaters are constantly demonstrating their fitness for 
this mode of public address. 


Thus it is heartening to realize that our sport of debate is 
not only full of thrills and challenge, but that it has great po- 
tentialities as educational discipline and preparation. To realize 
to the utmost these values we need not so much fundamental 
changes as greater constructive emphasis. May I therefore in 
conclusion set down what I conceive should be our policy as stu- 
dents and teachers of forensics. First, we must stress classroom 
teaching of public discussion, persuasive speaking, including 
speech-composition. We must popularize but not cheapen these 
courses. If we succeed, college authorities and state boards of 
education will give their wholehearted sanction to our efforts. 
Secondly, in the public practice of debating we will retain or at 
least not abandon entirely the critic judge. We will, however, 
see that his criticisms improve and he serves his mission as an 
educator more efficiently than he has done. He was put forth to 
save debating as education. In his hands lie largely the stand- 
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ards and trend of debating. We will see to it that his basis for 
judging is standardized. I suggest, for example, that after each 
debate his criticism, five hundred words in length, be typed in 
duplicate with copies filed with the president of Pi Kappa Delta 
and with the competing schools. So will standardization of judg- 
ing proceed. And so will we accumulate for reference a body of 
educational data. In addition to better teaching and better 
judging we must have better audience cooperation at debates. 
Audience voting and single judge voting do not seem to mix. 
The former type is flexible, a bit superficial, and more fully pat- 
ronized, at least in the larger universities. The latter type is 
more rigid, more solid in content and decidedly less interesting 
and consequently less frequently patronized. If we must separ- 
ate the types it is clear that we must have a relatively large 
number of debates for audiences. The critic judges will be 
banned and the debate proper will be one hour long followed by 
the open forum with a vote only on the merits of the question. 
Our educational salvation must rest upon audience participation 
no less than upon proper critic judging. 

A final step in our policy must be the better equipment of 
teachers of forensics for their tasks. To command the highest 
respect and to gain the fullest respect of the educational world 
we must prepare through special work, including graduate study. 
To meet the demands of the times our colleges and universities 
are more and more offering opportunities for graduate research 
in speech. Courses are available in the pedagogy of argument, 
history of British and American oratory, the history of rhetoric, 
and similar subjects that supply content and method that stimu- 
late culturally and provide a professional attitude. To make de- 
bating and allied speech forms most worth while educationally 
we must prepare ourselves in the highest way professionally. 


CHAPTER ACHIEVEMENTS AT NATIONAL TOURNAMENTS 
(Continued from Page 54) 


Chapter 1930 Total 
. Newberry 


. Conn. Aggies 

. No. Carolina State 

. Marietta 

. Southwestern University 
. Presbyterian 

. Henderson-Brown 


. Transylvania 





es 
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GRAND FINALS OF THE 1930 NATIONAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ORATORICAL CONTEST 
ON THE CONSTITUTION 


By P. CASPAR HARVEY, National Director 


mr rr rr rr ree 


HE grand finals of the Sixth National Intercollegiate Orator- 
ical Contest on the Constitution, June 19, 1930, was as 
brilliant an affair as the city of Los Angeles could arrange 

for the seven zone champions who competed for the $5,000 in 
prizes. 

The contest was held in the Gold Room of the Biltmore 
Hotel; the panel of judges included the most prominent citizens ; 
a reception and a military ball in honor of the orators followed 
the contest ; Charles Wakefield Cadman, the great composer, gave 
the musical program in person assisted by Miss Margaret Mes- 
ser; the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps Association attended in 
a body; consuls from South America, Asia, and Europe were 
guests of honor. 

The national championship and the first prize of $1500 went 
to Harold F. Pettee, Jr., of Pomona College, who was the Pacific 
Zone champion representing eight states and a student body en- 
rollment of 74,275. 

Second place was a tie between Edmund D. Doyle of St. 
Xavier of Cincinnati and Arthur Larson of Augustana College 
of South Dakota. On the play off the second prize of $1000 was 
given to Doyle and the third prize of $750 was awarded to Larson. 

Fourth place and a prize of $550 was given to James P. 
Casey of Fordham University. Three prizes of $400 each were 
awarded to Franklin P. Cole, Depauw University; John Andrew 
Burke, College of the Holy Cross; and Robert Elliott, Emory 
University, Atlanta. 

So close was the decision of the nine judges that Pettee 
had 17 points, Doyle and Larson 34 each, and Casey 35. Last 
place held only 48 points and this orator received only one last 
place yet was given these 48 points. The other two orators tied 
with 42 points. First place was divided between five of the 
seven orators. Pettee received only one more first place than 
Larson and Larson had one more first places than Doyle. Casey 
with fourth place was only one point from second place. 
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The prizes were awarded in an impressive ceremony in 
which the national director, A. C. Denman, president of the Bet- 
ter America Federation which inaugurated and conducted the 
contest, and Lex King Souter, William Jewell College, 1929 
national champion, participated. 

President Herbert Hoover sent a telegram of greeting to all 
the orators and congratulations to the winner; the governors 
of the seven states whence the orators had come sent telegrams 
to their orators as did Mayor Jimmie Walker of New York City, 
the home town of two of the orators, Casey and Burke. 

This national final contest was the culmination of a contest 
in which colleges and universities in 47 states entered. A total 
of 269 schools had entered the contest on March 25 with a total 
student body enrollment of 461,698. This was 49 more schools 
entered than in the 1929 contest. 

The orators appeared before many of the large and import- 
ant civic clubs of Los Angeles. They were taken to see the fam- 
ous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery with its 
“Blue Boy” and thousands of priceless collections. They all made 
short addresses over the radio. They were given guest cards in 
all the exclusive social clubs of Los Angeles. They gave ad- 
dresses in many of the large churches of the city. The Los 
Angeles papers published many columns of publicity about the 
orators and many pictures of them. 

The orators were taken on a seven-hour tour of two of the 
motion picture lots, Paramount and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. In 
the former the oratorical party of seventeen were guests in the 
studio cafe itself. At this luncheon Miss June Collyer, the movie 
star, was the hostess and after the luncheon the orators were 
photographed many times with her. It will be recalled that it 
was Miss Collyer who was the official hostess to the Prince of 
Wales on his last visit to Hollywood. On the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot the party was permitted to observe the making of a 
scene in a sound picture inside the stage itself. 

Next year’s finals will probably be held in Atlanta at the 
time of the national convention of the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as this organization will next year become co- 
sponsors with the Better America Federation of the 1931 con- 
test. In 1932 the finals will again be held at Los Angeles at the 
time of the Olympics. 

This new impetus to this national contest will mean much 
to the organization and the backing of the contest as it is ex- 
pected that the National Junior Chamber of Commerce will make 
this contest one of its major activities. 
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THE TOP WINNER 


HAROLD F. PETTEE, JR., of Pomona College 
(Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Better American Federation) 


Ym 


The caption of this article must be kept in mind; for each 
of the seven contestants in this grand finals contest is a many- 
time winner, and each one bears the high honor of being the 
outstanding orator in one-seventh of the United States. 


Among the seven, by close margins in every instance, the 
grand finals accorded varying degrees of excellence; and to 
Harold F. Pettee, Jr., of Pomona College, Claremont, California, 
was awarded the top prize of $1,500. 

Mr. Pettee is a sophomore in Pomona. He was born nine- 
teen years ago in Cleveland, Ohio, and was graduated from Whit- 
tier, California, high school in 1928, in which year he was the 
high school orator for the Pacific zone. His oration is printed 
in full herewith: 


“Constitutional Guarantees To All American Citizens” 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“It is easy to praise our constitutional guarantees of liberty. 
It is much more difficult justly to appraise them. Let us ad- 
dress ourselves to this more difficult task. Important among 
these guarantees is the Bill of Rights, which constitutes a signifi- 
cant part of our American heritage. It has come down to us by " 
no mere accident. It was incorporated into our National Charter 
because experience proved its necessity. 

“For years prior to the promulgation of the Constitution, 
Americans underwent a succession of acts of injustice and tyr- 
anny. Nor were the agents of King George III their only op- P 
pressors. Had not four American states within seven years 
deprived their citizens of trial by jury? Had not others banish- 
ed men from their borders by passing Bills of Attainder? Did 
not another state abridge the freedom of the press? Did not 
nearly all the states rob, or take property from the people with- 
out due process of law? It was these demonstrations of arbi- 
trary power that forced the people to the realization that to 
secure personal liberty, constitutional guarantees were a neces- 
sity. And when the Constitution, setting up a powerful govern- 
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ment, but containing only one or two specific guarantees of the 
liberty and freedom of the people of the several states, was sub- 
mitted to the states for ratification, there was launched upon it 
the most bitter attack to which it has ever been subjected. 
Thomas Jefferson charged that its adoption would mean the set- 
ting up of an elective despotism. Patrick Henry branded it as 
absurd. Everywhere men cried for either the defeat of the Con- 
stitution or the addition to it of a bill of rights, specifically bind- 
ing the national government to a policy of non-interference in 
all matters affecting the personal liberty of the people. The re- 
sult of their protests was the crystallization in the Constitution 
of the first ten amendments, which, together with the guarantees 
in the original document, comprise fhe American Bill of Rights, 
which for one hundred and forty years has preserved liberty and 
freedom in the United States. 

“In striking contrast to the usage of other democracies, 
these guarantees protect not only citizens of the United States, 
but all persons in this country. The provisions in the Bill of 
Rights make no distinction between citizens as such and persons 
as such. Thus the foreigner who comes to our shores and at- 
tempts to adjust himself to American ideals and American prac- 
tices finds in the Constitution as much protection for his personal 
liberty as does the citizen who has lived here all of his life. 

“Both find guaranteed in the Bill of Rights freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, the right to as- 
semble, the right to petition the government, the right to demand 
of a federal officer a search warrant. Justice in the Federal 
Courts is guaranteed in that we cannot be forced to be witnesses 
against ourselves. Only upon indictment by a grand jury can 
we be made to answer to a capital crime. Once acquitted in a 
Federal Court, we cannot be tried there again for the same of- 
fense. Excessive bail and unusual punishments cannot be in- 
flicted. The writ of habeas corpus cannot be denied. A bill of 
attainder cannot be enacted. Our life, liberty and property can- 
not be taken except by due process of law. These are the more 
important constitutional guarantees which safeguard us today. 

“It is, however, one thing to read or enumerate the general 
guarantees in the Constitution, and is quite another thing to ap- 
ply them to specific situations. For five generations the Supreme 
Court has been entrusted with this difficult task and often the 
learned jurists have differed radically upon the fundamental is- 
sues involved in the cases submitted to them for adjudication. 
Now, obviously enough, no matter what the abstract value of the 
Bill of Rights, its practical value is only what the Supreme 
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Court makes it. If our guarantees of personal liberty are to be 
made effective, the Supreme Court and the Supreme Court alone 
can render them so by its interpretation, and application of the 
principles which they involve. If in our changing world, if in 
the transition of the United States from a rural frontier com- 
munity; if in this time of gigantic corporations, of the concentra- 
tion of wealth into relatively few hands, these guarantees are not 
to be made practically null and void, the Supreme Court must 
stand ready to administer them to the type of society that exists 
in this country today. If, while pointing with pride to the fact 
that we live in the world’s greatest political democracy, we al- 
low to grow up in it an industrial autocracy, what worth will be 
the guarantees of the Constitution of 1789? The time has come 
in American life when if the constitutional guarantees of liber- 
ty and freedom are to prevail in this country, a judge who 
places property rights above human rights has no place upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


“The final type of guarantee in the Constitution is political 
in nature. One of these concerns the suffrage. The extent to 
which we use our ballot on election day to guide the destinies of 
this nation is greater today than ever before in the history of 
the United States. Since the adoption of the Constitution, a 
great democratization of the suffrage has taken place. Though 
the right to vote is conferred upon the citizens, not by the Con- 
stitution, but by the state legislatures, nevertheless, the fifteenth 
and nineteenth amendments to the Federal Constitution restrain 
the states from limiting the franchise by reason of racial extrac- 
tion or of sex. We may well be proud that we are members of a 
nation which by these amendments was the first nation in the 
world to establish practically a universal suffrage. 


“Not only have our citizens the right to vote; they have the 
great privilege of holding office. The Constitution specifically 
states that any citizen residing for a certain time in this country, 
and having attained a certain age, is eligible for the office of 
National Representative, National Senator, or President of the 
land. Naturally enough, the force of public opinion imposes cer- 
tain other qualifications of education and ability upon those who 
are to serve us in office, the imposition of which qualifications 
being necessitated by the very nature of our political system, 
should be encouraged for the benefit of the most efficient admin- 
istration. However, any discrimination against any public offic- 
ial or any candidate for public office on grounds of race, religion 
or social or economic status, all of which forms of discrimination 
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are far too widely prevalent in this country, is flat violation of the 
intent and the spirit of the Federal Constitution. 

“We have considered the more significant guarantees of an 
American’s constitutional birthright. Great and significant as 
they are, we cannot expect these guarantees of liberty and par- 
ticipation in government to assure us of a perfect political order. 
The Constitution guarantees us freedom of speech, but it does 
not guarantee that the truth will always be spoken. The Con- 
stitution guarantees us freedom of press, but it does not guar- 
antee us an impartial press whose treatment of news will be 
divorced from editorial policy. The Constitution guarantees us 
trial by jury, but it does not guarantee that juries will return 
just verdicts. The Constitution guarantees us the right to hold 
office, but it does not guarantee the competence, ability or hon- 
esty of those who aspire to hold office. The Constitution guar- 
antees to the voters of each state, the right to vote at national 
elections, but it does not guarantee that when the American peo- 
ple go to the polls they will cast intelligent ballots. The Consti- 
tution guarantees us freedom as long as our political system con- 
tinues, but it does not guarantee us the continuance of that sys- 
tem. The Constitution guarantees us a Bill of Rights that in 
turn guarantees us liberty, but it does not guarantee that under 
the police power of the government our liberties will not be 
placed in jeopardy. The Constitution guarantees us a Supreme 
Court to interpret the provisions of the Bill of Rights, but it 
does not guarantee that the justices of that high tribunal will 
always and consistently hold the sacred rights of the people, the 
human rights of the people, over and above the property rights 
of vested interests. These things the American people must 
guarantee to themselves. These are the guarantees for which 
you and I, as citizens of this republic, must assume the responsi- 
bility. If we believe in them, if we believe in them, let us give 
the full measure of our devotion to the task of establishing them 
firm and unshakable.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME OF THE NATIONAL 
FINALISTS IN THE N. 0. C. C. 





EDMUND D. DOYLE 


St. Xavier College 


I was exceedingly fortunate in placing so high in “The Big 
Test.” As a prospective student of the law, the subject of my 
oration, “The Constitution,” held‘a great natural appeal. Ob- 
viously, as the contest progressed through its various stages, 
the competition became keener, until at the national finals held 
in Los Angeles, it was practically a toss-up as to which speaker 
had merited the different ranking positions. 

What impressed me most throughout the entire contest was 
the fact that all collegiate orators are adapting the composition 
and delivery of their speeches to the conditions and tempo of 
the age in which they live. The swashbuckling, arm-swinging, 
poetry-reciting orator of the Civil War period has been displaced 
by the highly succinct, direct and personal public speaker of the 
present, who has only one ambition, namely to give a fervent in- 
terpretation of his own age in the language of that age. There 
can be no doubt that intercollegiate debates, placing emphasis 
as they do on brevity and moving power, have been a powerful 
factor in bringing about this transformation. 


J. ROBERT ELLIOTT 


Tau Kappa Alpha, Emory University 


“I conceive the contest as being a sincere and patriotic 
effort on the part of the Better America Federation to foster 
the study of, and increase the respect for American institutions. 
And when hundreds of college students throughout the United 
States, as a result of this contest, are led to a study of the 
strength of the principles of the American Constitution, the 
result can be nothing short of better laws, better citizenship, 
and better Americans. The Better America Federation deserves 
the unqualified praise of every American citizen for the service 
already rendered, and with the assumption of sponsorship by 
the National Junior Chamber of Commerce the contest promises 
to be equally as great in its purpose and even more tremendous in 
its influence.” 
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ARTHUR LARSON 


Pi Kappa Delta, Augustana College 


I wish I could convey to members of Pi Kappa Delta, as well 
as to other readers of the Forensic, my impressions of the recent 
contest, not in order to impress, but rather in order that they 
might help in giving this event the increased interest that it 
deserves. Pi Kappa Delta has always been well represented, 
should be more so, and would be, if we all realized the earnest- 
ness and care and enthusiasm with which the contest is man- 
aged. With the co-sponsorship of the National Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce behind it, the contest of next year should be 
even greater and more attractive to students interested in 
speech. 


Pi Kappa Delta Honored by Larson’s Achievement 


We of Pi Kappa Delta do not want to be clannish. We 
hope other national finalists will grant us the right of just pride 
in the achievement of Pi Kappa Delta’s only finalist representa- 
tive. Because of Mr. Larson’s high place winning (tied for 
second but lost in the toss-up), and because he is of our mem- 
bership, we give him special mention by re-printing here the 
comment taken from the Bulletin of the Better America Feder- 
ation of July 4. 

Arthur Larson brings to this symposium the sturdy. blood 
of his Norwegian ancestry. He arrived at the high climax of 
zone winner by traveling a long and interesting oratory path. 
He won his first oratorical contest and its $10 prize when he 
was in the seventh grade. He is a junior at Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and has majored in oratory and de- 
bate activities with outstanding success. 

Mr. Larson defeated the following regional winners, when 
achieving the honor of representing the Midwestern Zone: State 
University of Iowa; the College of the Ozarks, Arkansas; Regis 
College, Colorado; Central College, Missouri; Creighton Univer- 
sity, Nebraska; Texas Christian University; The University of 
Texas; The University of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Washburn College, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Larson, using as his theme, “The Constitution and 
American Youth,” dramatically opened his remarks by telling a 
bit of an old legend: It was the story of a lance of tremendous 
size that had lain for generations in the king’s palace unused; 
for there was no knight mighty enough to wield it. Finally an 
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old man rose and said, ‘“‘The men who fashioned this lance were 
mighty men, men who fought giants.- The fault, the misfit is 
not in the lance; it is in ourselves. Therefore let us not destroy 
tI the lance, neither change it. But let us raise up young men of 
1} the stature of those who formed it.” “The youth of America,” 
i said Larson, “must be trained, moulded and fashioned to be able 
i to carry on this Republic, and to wield the mighty Constitution 
in the manner which was the practice of its framers.” 


: The Better America Federation Pays Tribute to 
Professor Harvey 

Professor P. Caspar Harvey, of the Chair of Forensics at 

| William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, produced the grand 

winner in the 1929 Contest, (Lex King Souter). During the 

1930 contest, Professor Harvey has demonstrated his versatility 

and no less his outstanding generosity by his unparallelled di- 

recting, without pay, of this nation-wide enterprise. “By all 

odds the best contest ever held,” is the testimonial from all 

quarters; and the Better America Federation delightedly here- 

x with expresses its deep gratitude to Professor Harvey. 


Who Were The Judges? 
Mr. William A. Barnhill, former U. S. District Attorney of 

Alaska. 
Hon. Benj. F. Bledsoe, former U. 8. District Judge, Southern 
California District. 

Dr. Frank A. Bouelle, Superintendent, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Dr. Martin Luther Thomas, office of the Los Angeles Prose- 
cutor. ' 

Mr. J. A. H. Kerr, First Vice President, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Letitia J. Lytle, member Board of Education, City of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Pat -Milliken, Governor, California-Nevada District ‘ 
Kiwanis International. 

Mr. Louis B. Mayer, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Mrs. Frank Phelps Toms, State Regent, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 





Junior Chamber Assumes Sponsorship of Contest 


The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce with 
member bodies in eighty-five leading cities throughout the 
United States, and with a brilliant prospect of doubling that 
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number in 1930-31, held its annual convention in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 20. The convention voted unanimously to join with the 
Better America Federation of California in a nation-wide co- 
sponsorship and support of the National Intercollegiate Oratori- 
cal Contest on the Constitution. 

The nation-wide backing of this great patriotic enterprise 
by the Junior Chambers of Commerce over the length and 
breadth of this Republic is calculated to carry the contest’s 
healthful interest deeply into the colleges, and, equally, into the 
civic life of the Nation. 


President Hoover’s Inspiring Telegram 


The President of the United States 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Better America Federation, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“T send cordial greetings to those present at the Sixth Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest in Los Angeles. The 
inspiration to young citizens in preparation for such contests 
through study of American fundamentals of government is a 
valuable service to the nation.” 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
ian tenia 


Quotations from Russell H. Conwell in His “Observation— 
Every Man His Own University” 
“There is no greater blessing in the world than poverty, which is allied 
to self-reliance and the spirit of self-help. Poverty is the north wind which 
lashes men into Vikings.” 


see ¢ © 


“Men who count for something do not wait for opportunities from any 
source—they help themselves to their opportunities. They can win who 
believe they can, and the strong-hearted always ultimately achieve success.” 


The self-reliant and the self-helpful are the minority; a majority are 
forever looking toward and relying upon some government or some institu- 
tion to do for them what they should only do for themselves.” 
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LET’S GET GOING AND GO UNTIL THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION—THEN GO SOME MORE! 


So says, in effect, one of our enthusiastic Vice Presi- 
dents, Prof. H. Dana Hopkins of Heidelberg College 
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| 
| ITH the opening of a new year, upon each Pi Kappa Delta 
| campus there comes the opportunity for laying a better 
t foundation for a successful year. We have been prone al- 
ways (and to a degree probably always will) to evaluate the suc- 
cess of the year by the success of the forensic program, just as we 
may sometimes narrowly view the success of our conventions by 
our position in the lost and won column. But Pi Kappa Delta is 
a fraternity. The fact that it is an honor fraternity ought not 
it to blind us to the fact that fellowship is likewise one of the 
i fundamental contributions. There is an almost untouched ave- 
nue of development whereby this spirit may grow which will 
| receive a real impetus under the leadership of Vice President 
} Toussaint this coming year. I have heard some of his plans and 
know that we will be on our way forward when he gets under 
way. 
With the opening of the college year, what should be the 
first duty of the local chapters? Can you think of anything more 
| important than frankly viewing the question of how your chap- 
ter may make its greatest contribution to the life of your cam- | 
pus? What will be the project that your chapter will espouse? 
Not merely will your chapter espouse a project! 
: 


In line with our feeling of fraternity, however, I do know 
one problem which should occupy definitely the attention of the 
local chapter at its earliest meeting and that is the formation of 
plans for the support of the provincial convention this year and 
the formation of definite plans to make possible the attendance 
at the national convention wherever it may be held, in 19382. 

The relatively low expense of the tournament in each prov- 
ince in the odd years simplifies the problem there. With most 
of us it can easily be handled out of the annual budget. The at- 
tendance, however, at the national conventions presents a more 
serious problem—a two-year problem, and I want your serious 
attention to it at the very start of the year. 
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I voiced to some of you at Wichita the belief that we should 
have, not a two-year program for the national convention, but 
that we should be definitely set so far as the section of the coun- 
try in which the convention will be held, for at least two conven- 
tions ahead. And it would perhaps be feasible even to forecast 
the situation one convention date beyond that. For instance, I 
feel that we have arrived at the time when we owe it to the far- 
western chapters to take the convention to them and I would 
vote today without a single reservation that we should 
pick oranges in California in 1934. Nor am I out of accord with 
the suggestion made by our genial friend Garretson that the 
national capital should be our objective in 1936. 


I believe we have arrived at the time when we should set as 
our goal “EVERY CHAPTER at EVERY National Convention.” 
We can provide the inspiration for this if we so smooth out the 
convention tournament schedule that we may have added time 
for fraternizing and getting the most out of the felloswhip that 
a national convention affords. 


I believe that this can happen if the chapters will lay out 
for themselves a chapter program for the raising of funds, en- 
tirely apart from and in addition to that of the regular budget. 
It should be specifically and exclusively for the financing of the 
national convention trip, or at the very least, of so materially 
aiding in financing it that the regular yearly budget will not be 
seriously disturbed. Someone will soon suggest to you the for- 
mation of a national PKD alumni list. I am suggesting to you 
the creation of a forensic club along the lines of the athletic 
letter men club of your institution. If you could thru this med- 
ium list a hundred old debaters and orators who are FOR you, 
would it be so difficult to secure from them a donation of a dollar 
a piece a year for this purpose? Of course $200 would not cover 
your expenses but it would be a real start and would not inter- 
fere with many other avenues of raising funds IF THE LOCAL 
OHAPTER WILL BUT REALIZE ITS OWN POWERS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


I would like to suggest, Mr. Editor, the running of a contest 
in the next three issues of the Forensic, a clearing house 
thru which the chapters may exchange their methods of help- 
ing themselves. Out of our membership we should receive 30 red 
hot tips for successfully meeting our own problems. I would 
like to see every chapter of PKD at the next convention. If 
they start out to meet the financial requirements a year and a half 
ahead, I believe the dream is not so idle. 
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I am putting the question right at you, every member of 
every chapter—“How can the local chapter best help itself to 
get to the next convention?” Send your answer to the Editor 
of the Forensic. It may be the happy answer to some other 
chapter that is looking for your very idea. 


A GOOD IDEA OF H. D. H. 
DO YOU NOT THINK SO, P. K. D.? 
ALRIGHT! HERE WE GO!! THE SPACE BELOW IS 
FOR YOU!!! 
WHO WILL BE THE 30 TO SEND THE 30 R. H. T’s RE- 
FERRED TO IN DANA’S ARTICLE ABOVE? 


HOW CAN THE LOCAL CHAPTER BEST HELP ITSELF 
TO GET TO THE NEXT NATIONAL CONVENTION? 





eernencenametasesfil niente 
OBJECTIVES OF COMMITTEE ON INTER-CHAPTER RELATIONS 
By 8S. R. TOUSSAINT, of Monmouth College, 


Supervisor of Provinces 

1. The encouragement of a convention in every province and every chap- 
ter represented at its province convention. 

2. The encouragement of inter-chapter social programs where feasible— 
especially after debates, at conventions, or joint meetings where two 
or more chapters are very close as in some of our cities. 

(NOTE—We hear so much about bad treatment at debates, etc. 
I wonder if we could not track down some instances of very 
good treatment. We might use the Forensic to print letters 
from chapters on “Our most plesant debate experience.” What 
other suggestions have you? I think this objective has possi- 
bilities. Think it over.) 

3. The stimulus of weak PKD chapters. (We can work in harmony with 
province governors and the trend in the organization to clear of dead- 
wood. Two committees are working at that data now and will have 
leads for us. What ideas have you for this?) 

4. A clearing house for ideas and suggestions for improving our province 
conventions. (I should like to have data gathered this fall from past 
Province.Governors and their replies put into shape for printing in the 
January Forensic.) 

5. Complete reports on conventions this spring. (I think I shall prepare a 
form report to be sent in after the convention by the province governor. 
The May Forensic, 1931, will probably be a Province number as it was 
two years ago.) 

6. Inter-province rivalry and competition. (This can take the form of 
several contests we might announce in an early Forensic and will be 
decided by the official reports of governors. What ideas have you for 

friendly competition among provinces or chapters?) 
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ORATORY 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
Author of “Acres of Diamonds,” etc., etc. 


= 





(It is said that Mr. Conwell gave his “Acres of Diamonds” ap- 
proximately 6,000 times at an average fee of $150.00. The money 
obtained thru lecturing was not used for his own personal needs, 
but was loaned or given to worthy, poor students, ambitious to 
secure a college education.—The Editor.) 
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RATORY has always been a potent influence for good. 

The printing press with its newspapers and magazines and 

tens of thousands of books has done much during the past 

fifty years to draw attention away from oratory. The printing 

press is a huge blessing, and has greatly advanced during these 

years that oratory has declined in public esteem or public atten- 

tion. But we are learning that there is yet something in the 

living man, in his voice and his manner and his mesmeric force, 

which cannot be expressed through the cold lead of type. Hence 

the need for orators, both men and women, has been steadily 

increasing during the past few years, until there seems to be-a 

pressing demand for the restoration of the science and the art 
of oratory. 

The country lad or the hard-working laborer or mechanic 
who thinks that public speaking is beyond his reach has done 
himself a wrong. It was such as they who oftener than can be 
told have become some of the greatest orators of history. Men 
who afterwards became great as effective debaters made their 
first addresses to the cows in the pasture, to the pigs in pens, 
to the birds in trees, and to the dog and the cat upon the hearth. 
They often drew lessons concerning the effects of their addresses 
from the actions of the animal auditors which heard their talk, 
and were attracted or repulsed by what they heard and saw. 

There is a mystery about public speaking. After years of 
study and application, some men cannot accomplish as much by 
their addresses as some uncultured laborer can do with his very 
first attempt. Some have imperfectly called this power “person- 
al magnetism.” While this is mainly born with men and women 
—as the power of the true poet and the true teacher—yet it can 
be cultivated to a surprising degree. The schools of elocution 
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so often seem to fail to recognize the wide gulf that exists be- 
tween elocution and oratory. The former is an art which deals 
primarily with enunciation, pronunciation, and gesture; the work 
of the latter science is persuasive—it has to do mainly with in- 
fluencing the head and the heart. 

There is a law of oratory which does not seem to be under- 
stood or recognized by elocution teachers. The plowboy in a 
debating society of the country school 
may feel that natural law, like Daniel 





The powerful speaker 5 E a 
is consciously or uncon- | Webster, without being conscious that 


ciously observant at all | he is following it. But there is a dan- 


times of his audience. | 4.7 of losing this great natural power 


through injurious cultivation. The 
powerful speaker is consciously or unconsciously observant at 
all times of his audience, and he naturally adopts the tones, the 
gesture, and the language which attract the most attention 
and leave the most potent influence upon the audience. That is 
the law of all oratory, whether it applies to the domestic ani- 
mals, to conversation with our fellows, to debates or addresses, 
lectures, sermons, or arguments. Where the orator has not 
been misdirected or misled by some superficial teacher of elocu- 
tion, his aim will be first “to win the favorable attention of his 
audience” and then to strongly impress them with his opening 
sentence, his appearance, his manners, and his subject. His 
reputation will have also very much to do with winning this 
favorable impression at first. The words of the speaker either 
drive away or attract, and the speaker endeavors at the outset 
to command the attention of the hearers, whether they be 
dogs or congregation. 

The beginner in oratory who is true to his instincts strives 
to adopt the methods which he feels will favorably impress 
those for whom he has a message. In his oration at the funeral 
of Julius Caesar, Mark Antony disarmed the enemies of Caesar 
and of himself by opening his oration with, “Friends, Romans, 
Countrymen, lend me your ears. I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him.’”” Almost any man or woman can become an orator 
of power by keeping himself or herself natural while talking. 

The second condition of a successful oration is the state- 
ments of the importanf facts or truths. Cicero, the elder Pitt, 
and Edward Everett held strictly to the statement of all the 
facts at the outset of their speech. Facts and truths are the 
most important things in all kinds of oratory; as they are the 
most difficult to handle, the audience is more likely to listen to 
them at the opening of the talk, and they must be placed before 
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the hearers clearly and emphatically, before the speaker enters 
upon the next division of his address. 

The third condition of a successful address is the argument, 
or reasoning which is used to prove the conclusion he wishes his 
hearers to reach. It is here that logic 
has its special place ; it is at this vital isn iment eindithet ai 
point that many political speakers fail tors are always those 
to convince the men they address. After —— as Tg 
he has thus reasoned, the natural ora- | fumanity, and whose 
tor makes his appeal, which is the chief | sympathies are ‘always 
purpose of all true oratory. It is here aroused to plead for 
where the orator becomes vehement, | ™*™ 
here where he shows all the ornament 
of his talk in appropriate figures of speech. The most effective 
orators are always those whose hearts are in strong sympathy 
with humanity, and whose sympathies are always aroused to 
plead for men. This is the condition that accounts for the elo- 
quence—the power to arouse hearers—which characterizes men 
like Logan, the American Indian, and which characterizes many 
of the religious enthusiasts like Peter the Hermit, who have sur- 
prised the world and often moved them to mightly deeds. 

So long as our government depends upon the votes of the 
people, just so long must there be a stirring need of men and 
women orators to teach the principles of government and to keep 
open to the light of truth the consciences of the thousands and 
millions whose votes will decide the welfare or the misfortune 
of our nation. As the speaker must adapt himself and his mes- 
sage to all kinds of people, it is difficult to advise any one in cer- 
tain terms how to accomplish this. It is another instance of the 
necessity of cultivating the daily habit of observation, and of 
being always loyal to our instincts. 

While schools and colleges have their uses, they are by no 
means a necessity for those who will accomplish great things 
through their oratory. Many a man laden with a wealth of col- 
lege accomplishment has been an utter failure on the platform. 
Where reading-matter is as abundant and as cheap as it is in 
America, the poor boy at work upon the farm or in the factory, 
with no time but his evenings for study, may get the essentials 
of education, and by observing those who speak may give him- 
self forms of oratorical expression that will enable him to out- 
shine those with scholarship who have been led into fads. 

We must be impressed with a high sense of duty in becom- 
ing an orator of any class; we must feel that it is our calling to 
adhere to the truth always and in all things, to warn our hearers 
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of dangers, and to encourage the good and help those who are 
struggling to be so. We must have a passion for oratory 
which shall impel us to vigorous thought and eloquent expression. 
The greatest oratory is that which is most persausive. It is 
not so fully in what an orator says or the vehemence with which 
he says it that counts but the practical good that results from 
it. Many an oration has been elegant enough from its choice 
diction and labored phraseology, yet it has fallen flat upon the 
audience. 

When a man has been worked into natural passion over his 
theme, his words will strike root and inspire the hearers into 
similar passion. It is wonderful how 


te fectherdy for any true are our instincts in detecting what 


one to presume to comes from the heart and that which 


pant with no prepara-| jigs mere words. The greatest orators 
on. 


have been those who have not learned 
“by rote” what they have spoken. When 
Lincoln broke away in his celebrated Cooper Institute address, 
and pictured the word freedom written by the Lord across the 
skies in rainbow hues, the hearts of his audience stopped beat- 
ing for the instant. It is foolhardy for any one to presume to 
speak with no preparation, for those who wish to give themselves 
to oratory should carefully study the great debaters, learn how 
they expressed themselves, and then accumulate important 
truths and facts concerning their subject. But we must not for- 
get that too much study as to nicety of expression may lose 
something of the mountainous effects of what we wish to state. 

When an orator feels his subject, his soul overflows with a 
thrill indescribable, which is known only to those who have felt 





it. Genius is lifted free for the moment to fly at will to the- 


mountain heights, and finds supreme delight therein. Every- 
thing that is food for the mind is helpful to the orator, whether 
it come from school or work. But it is an attainment which can 
be reached by the everyday plain man employed in any everyday 
occupation. Demosthenes, the greatest orator the world has yet 
known, found his School of Oratory along the shore talking to 
the waves. John B. Gough and Henry Clay and both the elder 
and younger Pitt gained all their powers by means as humble. 
The mere study of grammar has never yet made a correct speak- 
er; the mere study of rhetoric has never yet made a correct and 
powerful writer; and the study of elocution cannot make an ora- 
tor. Grammar, rhetoric, and elocution may teach him only the 
laws which govern speech, writing, oratory, and leave him ignor- 
ant of the best methods of execution. 
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During the last hundred years the leading orators of Con- 
gress have mainly come from among the humble and the poor, 
and all the learning they had of their art was got in the school 
house, the shop, the fields, and the University of Hard Knocks. 
It is a calling that seems to be open to every man and woman of 
fair talent. IF YOU DESIRE TO BECOME A PLATFORM 
ORATOR, READ THE LIVES OF SUCCESSFUL ORATORS, 
AND APPLY TO YOURSELF THE MEANS WHICH HELPED 
THEM TO DISTINCTION. BUT BE VIGILANT NOT TO 
LOSE YOUR OWN INDIVIDUALITY, AND NEVER STRIVE 
TO BE ANY ONE BUT YOURSELF. IN NO PLACE MORE 
THAN UPON THE PLATFORM DOES SHAM MEAN SHAME; 
NOTHING IS MORE TRANSPARENT. 


QUOTATIONS FROM RUSSEL H. CONWELL IN HIS “OBSERVATION— 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN UNIVERSITY.” 


“Paradise was not meant for cowards; self-reliance and self-help is the 
manliness of the soul.” 


sees? 


“Whatever crushes individuality is despotism ..., Men’s arms are 
long enough to reach stars if they will only stretch them.” 


sees 


“Aspiration plus perspiration carries men to dizzy heights of success. 
Aspiration minus perspiration often lands them in the gutter.” 


“There is no immorality that is comparable to the immorality of a 
wasted life—And every life is wasted unless its owner has made it hold its 
full capacity.” 


A real man wants no protection; so long as his human powers are left 
to him, he asks nothing more than the freedom to win his own battles.”.. 
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IS SPEECH EDUCATION IMPORTANT? 
SOME EDUCATORS THINK SO 





“Those trained in debate are, I find, much better prepared 
to go forward with serious research work in the graduate 
school than are those who have not been so trained.”— A. Craig 
Baird, Professor of Speech, University of Iowa. 


“The speech curriculum must recognize the needs of the 
average student. . . . Unfortunately the general public, and 
all too frequently the student body and the faculty, measure the 
value of speech training solely by the public performances of 
public readers and speakers, college actors and intercollegiate de- 
baters.”—Maynard Lee Daggy, State College of Washington. 


“The time will come when speech as a recognized curricular 
phase of the educational system will be regarded as basic to the 
common school, the high school, and the college. Every pupil, | 
every college student will be tested and taught and trained in | 
the minimum essentials of speech as the pivotal point of depar- | 
ture for all other school or college work, just as it is his pivotal 
point of departure for his life’s major activities, from the cradle 
to the grave.”—W. Arthur Cable, University of Arizona. 








“Your promise for education justifies the co-operative good- 
will of your presidents and deans. You share with art, poetry, ’ 
and mnsic the vital task of raising the emotional levels of stu- 
dent experience. You share with psychology and philosophy 
the task of elemental and primary adjustment to life and environ- 
ment. You share with the social sciences the task of training ' 
for good citizenship, for leadership in the better life.”—President 
Alexander C. Roberts, San Francisco State Teachers College. 


BUT HE DIDN’T BELIEVE DEBATE WOULD DO IT 


“What we need is to turn out of our colleges young men 
with ardent conviction on the side of right.”—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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HERE’S OUR OFFICIAL DEBATE QUESTION 


NOTE ALSO SECRETARY FINLEY’S SUGGESTIONS 








To the Local Chapters of Pi Kappa Delta: 


The big election returns are not all in yet, but we have 
enough of them to make it safe to announce the results. It was 
a veritable “democratic” landslide. At least everything has gone 
in favor of “free trade.” 

Counting one point for first place and one-half point for 
second, this is the way the vote lines up at present: 


1. The nations should adopt a policy of free trade 55 
The states should enact laws providing for 


employment insurance ____....-.-----__- 1914 
3. The United States should recognize the 

Soviet government of Russia __._._----_--- 14 
4. Hyd@ro-Eiectric power ..................... 10 
Oy! HEE Skah dn endesdeduan dene 84 
Ge. I SNS cinta dk eatinddowdecignne 614 
7. TRRBItR DEIN. 2c nie dks ecinka cde 514 
iy SI IE ics od wc cistensdtnieced sowenaae 3 


And so the official Pi Kappa Delta Debate Question for 
1930-1931 is number one above, the question of international 
free trade. Second and third choice questions are, respectively, 
unemployment insurance and recognition of Russia. Some of 
the chapters, and possibly some of the provinces, may prefer to 
use one of these questions instead of free trade, or possibly 
some will want to use two questions, one for men and one for 
women. 


About a third of our chapters, I’m sorry to say, have not 
yet sent me a list of active members called for in my recent 
letter. This is important. I have to have it, and I need it now! 
Please let me have it at once. 

Be sure to see that your college paper goes to the Editor of 
The Forensic. His address this year is George McCarty, Insti- 
tute of Character Research, University of Iowa, Iowa, City, Ia. 
“The constitution” imposes a fine of $1.00 a month on all chap- 
ters failing to meet this requirement. 
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Now is the time to get your local organization into good run- 
ning order. Take advantage of the enthusiasm of the early days 
of the new year. Make your plans now for a strong delegation 
to your provincial convention this coming spring. Your chapter 
might as well have some of those beautiful trophies! 

Write me for anything you need in the way of materials. 

G. W. FINLEY, National Secretary. 


<icslinleidicgoed teaicsioem 


MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 


Professor Alfred Westfall, former National President of 
Pi Kappa Delta and former Editor of the Forensic, is back now 
at his old school, the State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 
Dr. Westfall has finished his work at the University of Missouri 
for his degree and is now a full-fledged Ph. D. 


Professor H. G. Hance, Governor of the Province of the 
Lakes, is now at Albion College. 


W. E. Moore, coach at Colorado State Agricultural College, 
has been appointed Governor of the Province of the Platte, tak- 
ing the place of W. B. Hunt, who is away on a year’s leave of 
absence at Columbia University in New York. 


John Cowley is now assisting Westfall and Moore at Fort 
Collins. 


Leroy Laase is coach at Hastings. He takes the place of Jos- 
eph Baccus, who is now with E. R. Nichols at Redlands. 


L. C. Staats, formerly at West Virginia Wesleyan, is now at 
Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. 


Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, is holding their an- 
nual Inter-State Pre-Season Debate Tournament again this year, 
beginning December 5. J. Thompson Baker is in charge. 


Upton Palmer, former Pi Kappa Delta debater at Redlands 
University, who received his master’s degree in Speech at the 
University of Iowa last June, will have charge of Forensics at 
South Dakota State College this year, while George McCarty is 
at the University of Iowa on a year’s leave of absence. 
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AMONG FORENSIC FOLK 


If this section of THE FORENSIC contains no news of your 
chapter, let us. hear from you.—The Editor. 


(Due to the change of address of the Editor and the conse- 
quent delay of receipt of Chapter College papers, we are not in- 
cluding chapter news in this issue of the Forensic.) 


PLEASE CHECK UP ON YOUR LOCAL CAMPUS EDITOR 
and see that your paper is properly addressed to 


George McCarty 


Editor, Forensic. 


Institute of Character Research, 


University of lowa 


Iowa City, Ia. 


Professor Ira G. Morrison, former Governor of the Province 
of Missouri, resigned at Central College last spring. Sam Meyer, 
a Special Distinction Pi Keppa Delta man in both Oratory and 
Debate, is to be the Debate coach at Central this year. Ben 
Renz, Pi Kappa Delta man from Aberdeen, is to be instructor 
in Public Speaking at the same institution. 

Professor O. P. McElmeel, who resigned at St. Thomas last 
year to go into the law profession, has returned to the teaching 
profession and is back at St. Thomas. Teachers of Speech know 
of the splendid work of Professor McElmeel, and will rejoice 
that he has decided to remain with us. 

Florence Newcomb, national champion in “Women’s Extem- 
pore Speaking” at Wichita, is teaching Speech at Freeman, 
South Dakota. Miss Newcomb was graduated from Eastern 
State Teachers’ College last June. It will be remembered by 
those who attended the big banquet at the National Tournament, 
that the South Dakota Theta Chapter representatives were 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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LIVING RIGHT 
“So live that you wouldn’t be ashamed to sell the family 
parrot to the town gossip.” —Ex. 


$$$ 


IT’S YOUR MOVE! 
If you don’t like this issue of the Forensic, send 
us some better copy for January. 


—§—: $$: 


BARBECUE AT PAWNEE BILL’S? OH BOY! 

Carl Wiedeman, Pres. P. K. D. Okla. Beta, in his “sales 
talk” mimeograph letter sent to the “Powers” and others of P. 
K. D. officialdom, whooping-it-up for Tulsa as the next national 
convention city, mentions as one incentive the possibility of “a 
beef barbecue at Pawnee Bill’s Frontier Post.” 


—§—:—§—$—: -$— 


Bring hither my trusted trench knife, gird my loins 
with an Al Capone machine gun and let’s away to the 
merry-making. Methinks such a thrill would quite rival 


ee °° , e 
Charley” Marsh’s Catalina Island proposal. 
—§—:—$$—: 4 
BRYAN’S ORDERS 
During the campaign of 1896 when Wiiliam Jennings Bryan was running 
for president for the first time, on the Democratic ticket, he was speaking 
in a town in-southern Nebraska, near the Kansas line one afternoon, and 


he was flaying the Republicans hard from the platform, when an old Repub- 
lican, with a few too many drinks under his belt, sitting near the center of 


the room, drolled out, between hiccoughs: “You-go-to-hell!” The audience 
yelled, “Throw him out!” And several men started to do so. Bryan shouted 
from the platform: “No! Don’t touch him! Let him alone! I’ve been 


ordered all up and down this country during this campaign, by the Demo- 
cratic committee, but this is the first time that anybody has commanded me 
to go to Republican headquarters.” 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 


Office, Editor of the Forensic 
September, Nineteen Hundred Thirty 
President of Pi-Kappa-Delta 
Your College 
Somewhere in Pi-Kappa-Delta Land 
Dear Friends: 
Well here we are back again at the old school ready to start 
another year. 


We must get busy again in forensics. You can help the 
Editor of the Forensic. How? Well first of all, see that your col- 
lege paper is sent to me at the address given below. (See article 
V No. 15, page 11.) You will want the Forensic to carry news 
of your chapter achievements. 


You should be looking forward to your Province Convention 
to be held next spring. Your chapter will want to make its 
presence felt in that convention. Your members in that con- 
vention will want to help your chapter win distinction there. I 
will expect to make the last Forensic of the year a special “Prov- 
ince Convention Number.” I will want pictures and information 
of the various Province winners. 


The Governor of your Province is listed in the official di- 
rectory on the inside cover page of the Forensic. Your chapter 
should be prepared to cooperate with him in making your Prov- 
ince convention a success. 


In the January Forensic, I wish to run a special department 
of the outstanding forensic students of the various chapters. 
Please select your best all-round speaker and send me a brief 
statement of his or her forensic record. If this member is 
chosen later as one to be honored in this special section, I will 
write for a picture. 


I have appreciated the cooperation of our many chapters the 
past two years during the time of my Editorship. Since Presi- 
dent Pflaum has seen fit to re-appoint me, I shall count it an 
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honor and a pleasure to continue in this capacity. 
Thanking you for your good help and wishing for you a 
most interesting and profitable year, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE McCARTY, 
Editor of the Forensic. 


P.S. Send your college paper to the following address: 
George McCarty 
Editor of the Forensic 
care of Institute of Character Research 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Ia. 


~r rrr rrr rr rrr rr rrr rr rrr rr rrr ror ror or or oor oro 


TEMPLER OF HAMLINE IS RIGHT 


The following conviction was penned to the Editor as a 
personal letter. We believe it deserves a wider hearing. 





This is the season of the year when debate coaches are re- 
ceiving their first deluge of literature from the various publishers 
that specialize in ready-made debates and orations. I have on 
my table right now, three or four letters from such publishers. 
One of these letters begins thus: “Would you let $4.75 stand 
between you and a successful debating season?” A little farther 
along, in the same document, I am informed that 50 per cent of 
the colleges in the mid-west use material published by this com- 
pany. For $4.75 you can secure bibliography, briefs, speeches, 
strategy, and rebuttal notes on any one of a wide variety of de- 
bate questions. 


A letter from another publisher quotes prices on complete 
speeches, both affirmative and negative, rebuttal material, ques- 
tions and baffling strategy together with briefs and bibliogra- 
phy. This particular bureau guarantees to double your chances 
of success and offers the rather obvious hint that if you don’t 
use its material you will not have much of a chance against your 
opponent to whom they have already sold. A third bureau as- 
saults the debate coach with this slogan: “We prove anything.” 
Comprehensive, isn’t it? 


Now it is impossible to say how extensively this “bootleg” 
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material is used among colleges. The publishers claim plenty of 
clients anyway, and more than a plenty of clients from the high 
schools. In any case the number of publishers of such material 
is on the increase, as any debate coach can testify. 


It seems to me that debating should provide some training 
in research and some practice in orderly arrangement of mater- 
ial. Those objectives are defeated partially or completely when 
the debate coach mails his $4.75 and receives in return ready- 
made speeches, briefs, rebuttal, etc. Debating should offer train- 
ing in good sportsmanship and ethical conduct. It cannot do that 
when debaters stand before an audience and palm off, as their 
own, something that was dug out of the library of congress by 
a professional speech writer. In fact, it seems obvious to me 
that where dependence is placed upon ready-made material, de- 
bating is neither an educational activity nor a sport. It is worse 
than valueless; it is positively harmful. 


Isn’t it time for Pi Kappa Delta to take some stand against 
a practice that seems to be growing and which threatens almost 
every value that debating holds for the student? 


stitial pitiless 


Dean Allan C. Lemon of the College of Puget Sound Tells Us 
of a Humorous Personal Experience as Follows: 


I accompanied a friend who had been asked to fill a pulpit in 
a strange church on a Sunday morning. The pastor was ill so 
was not present. The speaker found an announcement lying on 
the open Bible, which read: 

“Henry Johnson, our respected friend and neighbor, 
passed away yesterday. The funeral services will be 
held from this church on Tuesday at 3:00 o’clock.” 

The speaker urged all the friends and neighbors to pay due 
respect to their departed friend. He noticed a peculiar expres- 
sion on the faces of the people. 

After the service a member of the congregation asked the 
speaker where he had obtained that announcement. When told 
that it was on the open Bible and therefore was supposed to be 
read, this man said: 

“Henry Johnson died over a year ago and his wife, 
her second husband, and a new baby, were in the front 
seats of the congregation this morning when you read 
that notice.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TREASURER 


July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930 








RECBHIPTS 


ee ee eee ne BR, BOB ccc nnnndmsctgnbiomsinn chim $ 6,215.97 
I PUD: oi acigbinammbamnnbisancmmgaumiacencael $4,271.10 
PE is odds ccedanetitwahcensadenhadeguses 4,012.22 
EE SY icdicdhvencnasagddwbiedsbunwcenwéne desde 22.00 
PEE cnt n cninntb eb ebeddenebehbnncbbonwawewane 2.00 
Es ORE BOBS kc kekdccnidionstcsctcntecus 1,625.66 
Forensic, Balfour Adv., subscriptions -.....-.--.------ 85.50 
ee: i . cnie nkndebnnien dédnadnnewdencdiier 83.60 
Refund on Printing account .......................... 20.50 


Total receipts from all sources...............-..-..... 10,122.58 





$16,338.55 


DISBURSEMENTS 
NN ade oe dnc beamline Gil $3,438.00 
ae srs Sola: et ailing lems piv oni amped 1,396.84 
PEE Ginisd acts Ghalvatie peatnwnbe dt hnraninh ben enantio 201.01 
i ae eee iti lnas phinmmasion ween 2,587.02 
Postage, telegraph, telephone -.--...-.--.------------- 168.58 
ee ee DOE CRD on aac benctnecunmenee 219.60 
MEL “nulinccdindpddiemmbedbdimet Mbbindcematahindndiegené mail 29.22 
PEE Gtinded onda cine dbo bUdannaendsamabn ned 2,369.58 
ical tN aa a ah ch ee Rael dig ey $10,309.85 
Balance in banks June 30, 1980 ........-..-.....--...- $ 6,028.70 
$16,338.55 
Accounted for as follows: 
Weld County Savings Bank Checking Acct.__...-.------ $ 3,264.69 
Weld County Savings Bank Savings Acct.........-.--.-- 2,764.01 
$ 6,028.70 
(COPY) 


Greeley, Colorado, August 9, 1930. 
To Whom This May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have inspected the books and records of the 
National Secretary-Treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta, for the year ending June 30, 
1930, verified the trial balance, and reconciled the bank balances. 

It is my opinion that the books have been accurately kept and that they 
show the true condition of the finances of the fraternity. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed), A. O. Colvin, auditor. 
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Pi KAPPA DELTA CHAPTER REPORTS 
1929-1930 
Short 
CHAPTERS FEES KEYS TOTAL Checks 
Refunds 
Arkansas: 
Henderson Teachers . $ 4.00 $ 9.00 
California: 
University of Redlands . 4.50 9.50 
Calif. Institute of Technology ---- 23.00 58.00 
College of Pacific . 56.25 
University of Calif. Los Angeles -- ‘ 30.00 
Colorado: 
Colorado Agricultural College ---- id 81.50 
Colorado Teachers College : 80.20 145.20 
Western State . 11.75 $1.75 


Connecticut: 

Agricultural College 20.75 40.75 
General Chapter 330.00 198.35 528.35 
Idaho: 

College of Idaho 23.00 38.00 
Illinois: 

Wesleyan University 4.00 4.00 

Carthage 1.25 1.25 

Bradley Institute of Technology--- ’ 47.00 91.00 

Monmouth College . 57.00 92.00 

Illinois State Normal University_- 7 43,25 68.35 

McKendree College . 30.00 80.00 

North Central ; 52.50 92.50 

Shurtleff ‘ 35.25 70.25 

Wheaton College ‘ 87.75 202.75 
Indiana: 

Franklin College ; 35.50 | 75.50 


Iowa: 
Wesleyan University 4.00 4.00 
Central College . 40.25 105.25 
Morningside College . 13.12 18.12 
Simpson College . 54.25 69.25 
Parsons College } 61.25 106.25 
Upper Iowa University m 19.00 39.00 
Coe College , 39.00 
Western Union \ 20.00 
Buena Vista . ; 22.75 
Dubuque University . a 59.75 
Drake University e g 70.75 
Penn College ‘ , 139.25 
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Short 
CHAPTERS FEES KEYS TOTAL Checks 
Refunds 
Kansas: 
Ottawa University .......------- 15.00 20.50 35.50 
Washburn College -_--..-.-.-.-.--- 20.00 51.50. 71.00 
Ee SED ccnslinonndacawtineees 50.00 48.50 98.50 1.00 
Southwestern College -.---------- 45.00 39.25 84.25 
University of Wichita -.---_-_---. 25.00 35.00 60.00 
Emporia Teachers ........-..--..- 100.00 203.00 303.00 14.75 
Wesleyan University -....-.----- 10.00 30.25 40.25 
Pittsburg Teachers -.-.-..--------- 40.00 43.50 83.50 
College of Emporia -..-...-.---.--- 50.00 59.25 109.25 9.00 
maker VRISTS 11.4. ccccnncue 20.00 10.00 30.00 
Sterling Ocliege ....0-......4.--.- 70.00 85.00 155.00 
Bethany College -....--.--..-.... 60.00 60.25 120.25 1.00 
ee IO ns ccs 35.00 35.50 70.50 
Kentucky: 
Georgetown College -....--..----- 15.00 15.75 30.75 
SRG SHEE weccpecadutecsedus 5.00 9.75 14.75 
Wesleyan College -.-.-...--.------ 15.00 27.75 42.75 
UD vcninnuetenncennunbere 35.00 27.00 62.00 
Louisiana: 
See CONOR  cncccoccndcussnc 10.00 10.00 20.00 .75 
Centenary College --..-.-.----.------ 20.00 23.50 43.50 75 
S. W. Louisiana Institute -.------ Gee deco 95.00 
Maine: 
Ce GID. eccndi ne cccsscade 55.00 16.50 71.50 
Michigan: 
Kalamazoo College -------------- 45.00 45.75 90.75 
CR ENG en cchtinnncnesuekbe 55.00 54.25 109.25 5.00 
te GS eccge nds ed. 75.00 78.00 153.00 . 
NE ON On aenccuniincepinininiel 70.00 110.25 180.25 88.25 
Michigan State Normal ---_------ 60.00 87.50 ° 147.50 
College of City of Detroit -..--~- 35.00 31.50 66.50 
Minnesota: 
Macalester College -------------- 25.00 4.00 29.00 
a RE cial kets Kien wenbatiene 45.00 44.25 89.25 
Gustavus Adolphus College --~--- 50.00 51.50 101.50 
Hamline University -~.-.--..--.--- 20.00 26.50 46.50 
College of St. Thomas --_--------- 25.00 33.00 58.00 
Mississippi: 
Millsaps College --.-..----.------- 50.00 9.00 59.00 
Missouri: 
Westminster College ...-.--------- 15.00 34.85 49.85 
PR GI oc ett direc nn wsmaues 90.00 103.00 193.00 


Cantihl: Celene . ..cnswnn-sceensce 55.00 62.75 117.75 75 
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CHAPTERS 


William Jewell College 
Culver-Stockton 
Warrensburg Teachers 
Kirksville Teachers -..-.-.-..------ 
Montana: 
State College 
Nebraska: 
Wesleyan University 
Cotner College 
Doane College 
Hastings College 
Kearney Teachers 
North Carolina: 
State College 
Wake Forest 
North Dakota: 
Jamestown College 
Ohio: 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Heidelberg 


Otterbein 
Marietta 
Bowling Green 
Oklahoma: 
A. & M. College 
University of Tulsa 
Baptist College 
Alva Teachers 
Oklahoma City University 
Ada Teachers 
Oregon: 
Linfield College 
Pennsylvania: 
Grove City College 
South Carolina: 
Wofford 
Presbyterian 
Newberry 
South Dakota: 
Wesleyan 
Huron 
State College 
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Short 


TOTAL Checks 


46.35 


102. 
37. 
169. 


29. 


25 
75 
25 


a 


io 


Refunds 
2.00 


75 





>) 
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Short 
CHAPTERS FEES KEYS TOTAL Checks 
Refunds 
I SIO terri tcithkkkmcernpdees 45.00 48.00 93.00 1.00 
Aberdeen Teachers -.-.----------- 40.00 62.25 102.25 
MEL: 5. ccdbnaenetecknipeuiihaone 30.00 10.25 40.25 
SES icnenk ddcd xtc jpekitewe eee: Rewer 10.00 
Madison Teachers ------.--------- 15.00 8.25 23.25 1.75 
Tennessee: 
EE LAC tack bewhernns naga t 40.00 32.00 72.00 34.00 
SII nee essnscntpien ikabthipthsbeenertnen Besoin 20.00 23.50 43.50 
Texas: 
Southwestern University ...------ 30.00 5.00 35.00 
EE PF Seed pntestinnbonttthenn 10.00 15.25 25.25 
East Texas Teachers --.-.-.-..---- 20.00 18.00 38.00 
EE COD adic caniwcinem tonnes 45.00 73.25 118.25 1.50 
NS IS 2 oni den cnnstcscnne 10.00 15.50 25.50 
Denton Teachers: ...6......<.+.~i.. 25.00 23.00 48.00 
Simmons University -..-.-------- 40.00 31.00 71.00 
Baylor University ................ 10.00 10.00 20.00 
Sam Houston Teachers --_-------- 10.00 8.50 18.50 
Virginia: 
MEER TONERS a dannuncepiacan 50.00 42.50 92.50 
Washington: 
_ College of Puget Sound -_-.------ aaa. 15.00 
West Virginia: 
IN «ini. asensn sis ip nrichimman cies weaned ects 15.00 11.50 26.50 1.00 
Wisconsin: 
I NN oi i eihinicras ainmnaente emetiies 2.00 2.00 
ere ae 10.00 16.75 26.75 50 


Oshkosh Teachers ............... 40.00 5.00 45.00 





$4271.10 $4012.22 $8283.32 $219.60 
The following Chapters sent no money for the year: 
Ouachita, Eureka, Intermountain Union, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Texas Christian University. 
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HONORARY AND SPECIAL FRATERNITIES 


WITH A CHALLENGE TO 
FORENSIC FRATERNITIES 


By CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS 
Editor, “The Delta” of Sigma Nu 


HE socalled extra-curricular activities on college campuses 
© today are essentially different from those of the past. 
Alumni of pre-war days recall the heated contests be- 
tween rival literary societies with galleries which only football 
games can rival today, where forensic talents outdid the brute 
force of today’s ringside performances. 


During the past decade we have seen a wave of specializa- 
tion surge over our college campuses. This is as true of organi- 
zations as of curricular. 


We now have the many honor societies headed by Phi Beta 
Kappa, the mother of Greek letter fraternities. It is interesting 
to note that when this society was founded in 1776 at William 
and Mary College in Virginia it was a literary society which held 
regular meetings and carried out forensic programs. But with 
its advent into eastern colleges Phi Beta Kappa gradually as- 
sumed its present honorary scholastic place, until today it is 
accepted all over the world as a mark of cultural attainment. 
In this group we find with Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Beta Pi, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, Order of the Coif, Alpha Omega Alpha, 
Sigma Tau and Omicron Delta Kappa. There are many similar 
organizations but these eight make up the Association of Honor 
Societies. 


The next group is made up of those which also call them- 
selves honorary fraternities but which are limited to one field 
and are specialized groups rather than honorary. Among these 
almost every branch of knowledge is represented: forensics, 
dramatics, agriculture, biology, commerce, engineering, chemis- 
try, music, art, dentistry, economics, languages, physics, oste- 
opathy, journalism, fire insurance, advertising, medicine, educa- 
tion, social service, architecture, accounting, science, physical 
education, pharmacy, optometry, social science, military, geolo- 
gy, forestry, etc., etc. 


Many of these in the latter group are carrying out well 
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planned programs and making direct and appreciable contribu- 
tions to their respective fields. Research is being done, fellow- 
ships and scholarships established, and standards being raised 
in many cases. There has been a rapid growth among these 
fraternities during the decade and each demands careful atten- 
tion if it is to survive. But it is to the forensic fraternities that 
we must look if a time-honored tradition of our American col- 
lege system is to be retained, and this is the tradition of the fast- 
dying literary societies to which we refer. Let the forensic fra- 
ternities make a united effort to uphold their standards, carry 
out well designed programs and maintain a cultured art which a 
civilization demands—the use of the tongue and the pen as the 
expression of the mind. 


BATES WINS EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, continued its remarkable 
record in intercollegiate debate this year. The men’s varsity 
team closed the 1929-30 season without a defeat. Shortly be- 
fore the debates of the Eastern Debate League were held Bates 
filled in for Harvard University and won the championship of the 
League. Bates and Wesleyan tied in the League in the number 
of debates won and lost but Bates won the championship award 
and medals on the number of judges’ decisions. Each League 
debate this year was judged by two judges with the vote of the 
audience counting as a third vote. Bates won all the debates 
away from home, getting the audience vote in every case. 

Bates lost only one debate, that by the women against Vas- 
sar before the Bates home audience. Outside the League the 
Bates women won from Pembroke in Brown University and from 
the University of Maine, and had no-decision debates with Rad- 
cliffe, New Hampshire, and with the Tufts College men.—The 
Platform World. 


PI KAPPA DELTA 


FORENSIC RECORD OF THE MISSOURI GAMMA 
CHAPTER OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


PPP PPP 


N the five-year period 1924-25 to 1929-30 the representa- 
tives of the Missouri Gamma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta 
have been unusually successful in both oratory and de- 

bate. This has been especially true in the men’s speech work. 
Active participation on the part of the girls, while rapidly com- 
ing to the fore, is still in its infancy. The men’s debate team 
has established a record of winning three consecutive debate 
championships of the Missouri Province. 

The first was at the Provincial Convention held at Canton, 
Missouri in 1925. There a Central team of Wilfred Wimmell 
and George Fields won the final debate from a team representing 
William Jewell College. 

The second victory came two years later when Wimmell, 
now captain of the Central team, and Joseph Fulkerson won the 
title at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, defeating the team from Drake Uni- 
versity in the finals. At this convention Miss Eunice Giddens 
won the women’s extempore contest for Central. 

The third consecutive province honor was annexed at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1929 when William Lessley and Samuel Meyer 
won from Parsons College in the finals of one of the most bril- 
liant tournaments the Missouri Province has ever held. Be- 
sides the great Central team, the best that the college has pro- 
duced, this tournament brought together such a galaxy of speech 
stars as Lampkin of Westminster, Lockhart of Drake, Hargiss 
and Motley of Culver-Stockton, Parsons of Parsons, and Sturgiss 
of William Jewell. 

In the three National Conventions Central’s record is also 
good. A Central team went to the semi-finals at Estes Park, to 
the seventh round at Tiffin, and to the sixth round at Wichita. 
In non-convention contests Eagle teams have been equally as 
successful. 

Central’s active participation in the field of oratory with 
any success has been comparatively recent, coming after a long 
period of reverses that followed many victories of an earlier day. 
Rusby Seabaugh of Central won the state contest of Missouri 
Oratorical Association in 1928. He later won the interstate con- 
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test and placed fourth in the national finals after an attack of 
mumps that greatly handicapped his work. This contest was 
won by the man whom he had defeated in the interstate. The 
next year, 1929, Wendell Ensor again won the state contest for 
Central, placed second in the interestate and fourth in the na- 
tional finals. In the 1930 contest Ralph Woodward of Central 
won second in the state losing to Young of Park College who later 
lost the national title by one point. For the first time, the sea- 
son of 1930 found Central with an entry in the National Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Contest on the Constitution. Meyer, Eagle 





THE MISSOURI GAMMA CHAPTER OF PI KAPPA DELTA 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri 


Left to right: Front Row—Earl Johnson, Ruth Burcham, Sarah Denneny, 
Florence Moser, Mary Erdel and Glen Harris. 
Back Row—Frank Creamer, E. O. Hammond, Willoughby Dade, Samuel L. 
Meyer, Coach of Debate, Ben A. Renz, Coach of Oratory, and George Printz. 


debate captain and the most outstanding platform man the col- 
lege has ever produced, won first place in the state contest. In 
the national semi-finals of the midwestern zone, the largest zone 
in the country, representing ten states, Meyer placed second to 
Larson of Augustana who later won third in the national finals 
at Los Angeles. 

In the field of speech the outstanding figures at Central have 
been the three great debate captains, Wimmell, Lessley, and 
Meyer, and the orators, Seabaugh, Ensor and Meyer, together 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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LAST WORDS OF GREAT MEN 


By MARK TWAIN 


If you ask me why this playful bit of pastime from Mark Twain 
should appear in the Forensic, I must admit that I do not know. 
The nearest I can come to an answer (and I, too, know this is not 
an answer), is to say that I chanced on to this and it interested me. 
Also this is as appropriate to space here as some other things I have 
used. Relatively it is not impossible. 

Furthermore, it takes no great stretch of the imagination to 
suppose that altho Mark Twain was humorously inclined when he 
wrote this, he may have meant to suggest the importance of sane 
speech in preparation for life as well as for the publicity—good or 
bad—that might come from thotless or thotful “last words.”—TuHue 
EDITOR. 


From the Buffalo Express, September 11, 1869. 


Marshall Neil’s last words were: “L’armee francaise.” 
(The French army.)—Exchange. 


HAT a sad thing it is to see a man close a grand career with 
a plagiarism in his mouth. Napoleon’s last words were: 
“Tete d’armee.” (Head of the army.) Neither of those 


remarks amount to anything as “last words,” and reflect little 
credit upon the utterers. A distinguished man should be as par- 
ticular about his last words as he is about his last breath. He 
should write them out on a slip of paper and take the judgment 
of his friends on them. He should never leave such a thing to 
the last hour of his life, and trust to an intellectual spirit at the 
last moment to enable him to say something smart with his latest 
gasp and launch into eternity with grandeur. _No—a man is 
apt to be too much fagged and exhausted, both in body and 
mind, at such a time, to be reliable; and maybe the very thing 
he wants to say, he cannot think of to save him; and besides 
there are his weeping friends bothering around; and worse than 
all as likely as not he may have to deliver his last gasp before 
he is expecting to. A man cannot always expect to think of a 
natty thing to say under such circumstances, and so it is pure 
egotistic ostentation to put it off. There is hardly a case on 
record where a man came to his last moment unprepared and 
said a good thing—hardly a case where a man trusted to that 
last moment and did not make a solemn botch of it and go out 
of the world feeling absurd. 

Now there was Daniel Webster. Nobody could tell him 
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anything. He was not afraid. He could do something neat 
when the time came. And how did it turn out? Why, his will 
had to be fixed over; and then all the relations came; and first 
one thing and then another interfered, till at last he only had a 
chance to say, “I still live,” and up he went. Of course he didn’t 
still live, because he died—and so he might as well have kept 
his last words to himself as to have gone and made such a failure 
of it as that. A week before that fifteen minutes of calm re- 
flection would have enabled that man to contrive some words 
that would have been a credit to himself and a comfort to his 
family for generations to come. 

And there was John Quincy Adams. Relying on his splendid 
abilities and his coolness in emergencies, he trusted to a happy 
hit at the last moment to carry him through, and what was the 
result? Death smote him in the House of Representatives, and 
he observed casually, “This is the last of earth.” The last of 
earth! Why “the last of earth” when there was so much more 
left? If he had said it was the last rose of summer or the last 
run of shad, it would have had as much point in it. What he 
meant to say was, “Adam was the first and Adams is the last of 
earth,” but he put it off a trifle too long, and so he had to go with 
that unmeaning observation on his lips. 


And there we have Napoleon’s “Tete d’armee.” That don’t 
mean anything. Taken by itself, “Head of the army,” is no more 
important than “Head of the police.” And yet that was a man 
who could have said a good thing if he had barred out the doctor 
and studied over it awhile. Marshal Neil, with half a century 
at his disposal, could not dash off anything better in his last 
moments than a poor plagiarism of another man’s words, which 
were not worth plagiarizing in the first place. “The French 
army.” Perfectly irrelevant—perfectly flat—utterly pointless. 
But if he had closed one eye significantly, and said, “The sub- 
scriber has made it lively for the French army,” and then thrown 
a little of the comic into his last gasp, it would have been a thing 
to remember with satisfaction all the rest of his life. I do wish 
our great men would quit saying these flat things just at the 
moment they die. Let us have their next-to-the-last words for 
a while, and see if we cannot patch up from them something 
that will be more satisfactory. The public does not wish to be 
outraged in this way all the time. 

But when we come to call to mind the last words of parties 
who took the trouble to make the proper preparation for the oc- 
casion, we immediately notice a happy difference in the result. 
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There was Chesterfield. Lord Chesterfield had labored all 
his life to build up the most shining reputation for affability and 
elegance of speech and manners the world has ever seen. And 
could you suppose he failed to appreciate the efficiency of char- 
acteristic “last words,” in the matter of seizing the successfully 
driven nail of such a reputation and clinching on the other side 
forever? Not he. He prepared himself. He kept his eye on the 
clock and his finger on his pulse. He awaited his chance. And 
at last, when he knew his time was come, he pretended to think 
a new visitor had entered, and so, with the rattle in his throat, 
emphasized for dramatic effect, he said to the servant, “Shin 
around, John, and get the gentleman a chair.” And so he died, 
amid thunders of applause. 


Next we have Benjamin Franklin. Franklin, the author of 
Poor Richard’s quaint sayings; Franklin the immortal axiom- 
builder, who used to sit up at nights reducing the rankest old 
threadbare platitudes to crisp and snappy maxims that had a 
nice, varnished, original look in their regimentals; who said, 
“Virtue is its own reward;” who said, “Procrastination is the 
thief of time;” who said, “Time and tide wait for no man” and 
“Necessity is the mother of invention;” good old Franklin, the 
Josh Billings of the eighteenth century—though, sooth to say, 
the latter transcends him in proverbial originality as much as 
he falls short of him in correctness of orthography. What sort 
of tactics did Franklin pursue? He pondered over his last words 
for as much as two weeks, and then when the time came, he said, 
“None but the brave deserve the fair,” and died happy. He 
could not have said a sweeter thing if he had lived till he was 
an idiot. 

Byron made a poor business of it, and could not think of 
anything to say, at the last moment, but “‘Augusta-sister-Lady 
Byron—tell Harriet Beecher Stowe’—etc., etc.—but Shake- 
speare was ready and said, “England expects every man to do 
his duty!” and went off with splendid eclat. 

And there are other instances of sagacious preparation for a 
felicitous remark. For instance: 

Joan of Arc said, “Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are march- 
Alexander the Great said, “Another of those Santa Claus 
punches, if you please.” 

The Empress Josephine said, “Not for Jo—” and could go 
no further. 

Cleopatra said, “The Old Guard dies, but never surrenders.” 


ing. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh said, “Executioner, can I take your 
whetstone a moment, please?” though what for is not clear. 

John Smith said, “Alas, I am the last of my race.” 

Queen Elizabeth said, “Oh, I would give my kingdom for one 
moment more—I have forgotten my last words.” 

And Red Jacket, the noblest Indian brave that ever wielded 
a tomahawk in defense of a friendless and persecuted race, ex- 
pired with these touching words upon his lips. “Wawkawampan- 
oosuc, winnebagowallawsagamoresaskatchewan.” There was not 
a dry eye in the wigwam. 

Let not this lesson be lost upon our public men. Let them 
take a healthy moment for preparation, and contrive some last 
words that shall be neat and to the point. Let Louis Napoleon 
say, 

“T am content to follow my uncle—still, I do not wish to 
improve upon his last word. Put me down for “Tete d’armee’.” 

And Garret Davis, “Let me recite the unabridged diction- - 
ary.” 

And H. G., “I desire, now, to say a few words on political 
economy.” 

And Mr. Bergh, “Only take part of me at a time, if the load 
will be fatiguing to the hearse horses.” 

And Andrew Johnson, “I have been an Alderman, Member 
of Congress, Governor, Senator, Pres—adieu, you know the rest.” 

Seward, “‘Alas!-ka,” and Grant, “O.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted, with the most honor- 
able intentions. M. T. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


To be held in San Francisco, California, November 27, 28, and 29, 1930 
B-- - - - - ee ee 


(The following is quoted from their program: ) 


Sessions for college and university, high-school, and elemen- 
tary-school teachers of all phases of speech: standards of good 
speech, conversation, business and public speaking, debate, per- 
sonality in speech, the oral interpretation of literature, dra- 
matics, the speech sciences, the correction of speech defects and 
disorders, and the teaching of speech. Practical, helpful work 
for all teachers. 

The territory of the Western Association covers New Mexi- 
co, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and all states west. However, 
teachers of speech from points further east are heartily invited 
to the Convention. It will rank favorably in scope with the con- 
ventions of the National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
Last year more than one hundred teachers were present, although 
the program was designed particularly for college and univer- 


sity teachers. With the secondary and high-school fields being 
well represented this year, an opportunity will be afforded to 
meet a much larger number of people. Correspondence shows 
that all sections of the West will be represented at the Conven- 
tion. 


There will be general sessions Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons; divisional sessions for graduate school, college, secondary 
school, and elementary school Friday afternoon; sectional con- 
ferences on original speaking, oral interpretation, dramatics, 
speech sciences, and speech correction on Friday afternoon; busi- 
ness meeting Saturday morning, followed by group meetings on 
voice science, forensics, oral interpretation, stagecraft and ex- 
perimental theatre, phonetics, speech correction, the high-school 
curriculum in speech, and speech in the auditorium system. 

The central theme of the entire convention is: “A Program 
of Speech Education in a Democracy.” 

OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION, 1929-1930 
President W. Arthur Cable, University of Arizona 
Vice President Frederick W. Orr, University of Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer Earl W. Wells, Oregon State College 
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THE ACTIVE ILLINOIS ETA CHAPTER 


The Illinois Eta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta had a larger rep- 
resentation at the National Convention at Wichita, Kansas, than 
did any other Illinois chapter. Ten members of the organization 
journeyed half way across Illinois, across Missouri and far out 
into Kansas in making the trip. 

The group is eager to welcome the National Pi Kappa Delta 
Convention to Normal in 1932. The Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal and the Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington are only one mile apart. The two chapters wish at this 
time to extend again their invitation to hold the next National 
Pi Kappa Delta Convention at the twin cities, Normal and 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

The Normal chapter possesses not only a strong student 
group, but claims ten faculty members who stand ready to assist 
the student members of the organization with their problems. 
Among the faculty members of the chapter are Professors Sor- 
renson and Cavins and Miss Mabel Clare Allen of the Depart- 
ment of Speech. 

The sponsor of the chapter is Dr. C. F. Malmberg, Professor 
of Psychology. Under his direction the chapter has given two 
dramatizations of “The Armstrong Trial” in which Lincoln 


played a leading part. The play was written by Dr. Malmberg. 
The receipts were used in helping defray the expense of the trip 
to Wichita. Chapters of Pi Kappa Delta wishing to put on the 
play can secure copies of it from Dr. C. F. Malmberg. A copy 
of the program used at Normal appears below: 


Pl KAPPA DELTA PRESENTS 
THE DEFENSE OF DUFF ARMSTRONG 


A dramatization in prologue and two acts 


By Constantine F. Malmberg 
Directed by Mabel Clare Allen 

Prologue—New Salem, 1831. 

Act I Law office of Lincoln, Springfield, 1858. 

ActII Scene 1, Cass County Court room, Beardstown, May, 1858. 

Scene 2, same as scene 1, thirty minutes later. 

The cast of characters requires 24 with 20 or more in minor 

roles. 
SYNOPSIS 

The purpose of this drama is to portray, in the light of carefully chosen 
authorities, one of the well-known trials with which the name of Lincoln is 
closely associated. The prologue introduces the general background of the 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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present dressed up as “babies,” this chapter at that time being 
the baby chapter of our organization. It should be remembered 
also, that, although the baby chapter of the 1833 member schools, 
this chapter had three contestants in the National Finals, in 
Men’s Extempore Speaking, Women’s Oratory, and Women’s 


Extempore Speaking. 
saineestiasiteniieitit ie ciaietindaicaealis 
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with Prof. Ira G. Morrison who came to Central as instructor of 
public speaking and coach of debate at the beginning of the five- 
year forensic record. All are Special Distinction men in Pi Kap- 
pa Delta in their respective fields. Meyer holds that degree in 
both oratory and debate. 

Wimmell has graduated from the University of Missouri 
Law School. Lessley is teaching speech and coaching debate in 
the high school in his home town, Bozeman, Montana. Seabaugh 
is studying medicine at Washington University, St. Louis, while 
Ensor is a minister of the Southern Methodist Church in Ken- 
tucky. Prof. Morrison has resigned as a member of the college 
faculty and is now interested in other work. Meyer has been 
retained at Central as an instructor of biology and coach of de- 
bate. 

Greater interest has been shown in the field of speech at 
Central College than ever before and the last year found the 
Missouri Gamma Chapter with its largest membership since the 
chapter was established. 
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main story by giving a glimpse of New Salem during pioneer days, twenty- 
seven years before the events of the trial, which occur in Act I. In this 
prologue is depicted Lincoln’s introduction to the father of Duff, Jack Arm- 
strong, who became Lincoln's life-long friend. Later Lincoln became a 
member of the Armstrong home and established a lasting friendship with 
Hannah Armstrong. The fine spirit of appreciation for this true friendship 
might be called the central theme of this play. This side of Lincoln’s char- 
acter is —- out in high relief wee his attitude during the trial of 
Haan... ~ yOvber~s wu, Luff. 








